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Impact of U.S. Human Rights 
Policy in Latin America 




( After our discussion at the staff meeting last week, I tasked 
the CIA to do an overall assessment of the impact of our human 
l rights policy in the Southern Cone. No one questions that the 
I sensitivities of certain government and military officials have 
. been affected by the human rights policy;, the important ques¬ 
tions are whether our long-term relationships will be strengthened 
or harmed by the policy and whether the policy has led, and 
will continue to lead, to improvements in the human rights 
situations in those countries and in others. 


While the human rights policy may be a good instrument of 
ideological diplomacy in other areas, I don't think that 
ought to be one of our purposes in this hemisphere. I was 
working under the impression that the goals of our human 
rights policy include: to contribute to a climate in which 
human rights are increasingly respected and the costs of re¬ 
pression have increased as well; to identify the United States 
with a universal cause, which you have described as "the 
increasing self-assertiveness of man on behalf of his own 
human rights"; and to project the U.S. as an idealistic, moral 
nation actively working toward a better world. 

If our overall human rights policy is to be effective and 
credible, one aspect needs to be that we have warmer and 
closer relationships with those governments which share our 
ideals and cooler and more distant relationships with those 
governments that don't. This necessarily means that our 
relations with the military governments in the Southern 
Cone should range from being cordial and correct—as in the 
case of Brazil, where we have a wide range of consultative 
mechanisms—to being distant, as. in the case of Chile, where 
the Letelier investigation currently prevents us from taking 
any other position. 
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Another element of our policy should be a willingness, at 
appropriate times, to back up our rhetoric with actions, 
many of which are mandated by law anyway. At the same time, 
we need to continue to distinguish between the three different 
baskets" of human rights in implementing our policy. For 
example, with respect to Argentina, we have informed the 
government that our concern with human rights there is 
focused on basket #1 (integrity of the person), and we 
recognize and accept the government’s assessment that demo¬ 
cratization is a long-term goal. 

I am sending you a couple of articles that were in the 
New York Times in the past year, which deal with this 
subject. I would be very interested in your comments on 
these articles and on my perception of our human rights 
policy. 


cc: Jessica Mathews OKs. 
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J3enor Carter, Si! 


By Andres Oppenheimer 
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A few months ago, when I,returned 
to Argentina, after a year cr. a scholar¬ 
ship in the United States, 1 was sur¬ 
prised to find the same . picture in 
many people's homes. 

It.wasn’t a portrait of Carlos Garde!, 
the.top Argentine tango hero, nor of 
Juan D. Perdn, the late dictator. It 
was a picture of Jimmy Carter, with 
an American flag behind him. 

Since 1977, • when ‘ he began his 
human rights campaign, Mr. Carter 
has gained a popularity in many South 
American countries that no other 
.American President has enjoyed since 
John F. Kennedy. Although he is fre¬ 
quently criticized by the officiaJ Ar¬ 
gentina press for allegedly interfer¬ 
ing in the internal affairs of the coun¬ 
try, Mr. Carter's autobiography, “Why" 
Not the Best?’*, Spanish translation, is 
sold by the thousands in Buenos Aires 
bookstores and newspaper stands. In 
Once, the Buenos Aires garment dis¬ 
trict, one wholesaler seiis “Jimmy 1 ' T-. 
shirts in many colors and designs. 

The emerging Carter cult has 
~ reached Argentine liberals, who were 
traditionally anti-American and for 
whom Uncle. Sam had always been an 
imperialistic, bloodthirsty ogre.' The 
liberals find themselves in the uneasy 
situation of equally opposing the bru¬ 
tal terrorism of the guerrillas and the 
cruel repression of the secret police. 

Since no political activity is permit¬ 
ted in the country, the liberals have 
■no way of pressing the Government 
to take a stronger stand on human 
rights violations. Suddenly Mr. Carter 
has emerged as their unexpected ally. 

A joumaList with whom I worked 
at Siete Dias, one of Argentina’s lead¬ 
ing magazines, and who now lives!in 
Mexico, recently wrote me a letter 
'saying: “We nave to admit it North 
Americans are not as nasty as we 
always thought." This is the same man 
who had been arrested -in 1973 for. 
throwing stones at the United-States 
Embassy in Buenos Aires during a 
demonstration against Washington's 
invoivemept in the military coup that 
ousted President Salvador Aileode 
Gossens in Chile. 

Likewise, when Rosa Km n Carter 
visited Brazil last June, university stu¬ 
dents ail over the count-/ went on 
strike to pretest agamst the military 
Government, and some tried to get a 
private interview with her. A few 
years earlier, the threat cf vicien: 
demonstrations by Brazilian students 
had caused Henry A. Kissinger, then 
Secretary of State, to cancel a sched¬ 
uled vis;:. 

The 400.000 Jews who live in Arten- 
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dent Carter. They appreciated his ef¬ 
forts to obtain liberty for Jacobo Tim¬ 
merman, Zionist and former publisher, 
of the newspaper La Opinion, who i3 
he has never stood trial and was 
being held in prison “at the disposi¬ 
tion of the executive power" although 
cleared of criminal charges by a mili¬ 
tary court considering alleged finan¬ 
cial-irregularities. 

Despite the genera] feeling that nei¬ 
ther President Jorge Rafael Videla nor 
his closest staff members are anti-Sem¬ 
ites, Argentine Jews fear that many 
young officers in the armed forces 
have strong anti-Jewish sentiments. 

As a member of the Jewish com¬ 
munity in Buenos- Aires put it: “At 
the moment, we can’t say there Ls an 
anti-Semitic explosion in the country. 
But there is something not kosher 
floating in the air, and Mr. Carter's 
speeches can’t do anything but good." 

When I-retumed from Argentina to 
the United States last fail, I found, 
to my surprise, that it had become 
a pooular sport among American jour¬ 
nalists to attack Mr. Carter’s human 
rights campaign. It was said that the 
President condemned human rights 
violations in South American coun¬ 
tries but didn't 'stand against similar 
abuses in other parts of the world 
strategically more important to the 
United States, such as South Korea. 

It is true. President Carter is incon¬ 
sistent. But isn’t some '"morality in 
American foreign policy better than 
no morality at ail? 

The Jdea that President Carter is 
interfering in the internal affairs of 
the countries he accuses of violating 
human rights is also unacceptable. In¬ 
tervention was, for instance, the land¬ 
ing of 40,000 Marines in Sar.to Domin¬ 
go, in 1965. President Carter’s rights, 
campaign, in the case of Argentina, 
is nothing other than building interna¬ 
tional pressure against certain right- 
wing groups in the armed forces who 
abuse political prisoners and are be¬ 
yond the control of their own Govern¬ 
ment. 

Journalists and policy-makers in the 
United States should be aware cf 
P-esi^f fart er's rising popularity in 
_Lh e res t of the Hemisphere". The "long¬ 
term effects^brhis' human rights cam¬ 
paign are still to be seen, but Mr. 
Carter may have already gained some 
important results. At least he has 
begun to er.d a ’traditional dogma of 
the South American intelligentsia—to 
be. unconditionally, inci-Yanqui.- 

Andres Oppenheiir.e'-, on Argentine 
;oumcfis:, is a student ci Co fumble uni* 
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Carter takes a long view! 


The creaks and groans coming out of Wash¬ 
ington's foreign policy establishment should 
not be allowed to obscure the more interesting 
aspects of what is happening.- President Carter 
is trying to modify some of the basic principles 
and assumptions of American policy. Among 
his immediate colleagues there is a great deal 
of agreement on these changes. Conflicts arise 
not so much between hawks and doves as be¬ 
tween long-term and short-term considerations 
in the implementation of policy. Additional dif/ 
ficulties are caused because the new assump¬ 
tions are not wholly shared or understood by 
Congress and public opinion. - ( 

American foreign policy since the Secimd 
World War has been through many phases but 
one of its consistent tendencies has been toiee 
most world problems in terms of the Con¬ 
frontation with communism in general or 
Soviet Union in particular. 

At the height of the cold war foreign govern¬ 
ments were expected to stand up and be 
counted on one side or other of the con¬ 
frontation. Nonalignmenl was regarded with 
disfavor while governments which lined up 


with the United States were treated as friends the human spirit as in the deployment of or- 
regardless of their internal policies. Loyalty to mies. . . 

the security interests of the “free world” was the long-term thinkers in Washington jet- 
seen as more important than loyalty to its val- mat the Soviet Union has almost nothing in of- 
ues. As a result the United Slate s became t he f er Africa except weapons and that almost all 
defende r of .t h g, communists Africa's trading interests are bound up with 

were seen as potential inheritors of thewuids\me West, which is also the fount of new tevh- 
of change. — 1 " rtoloev. This makes them confident that Cuoan 

/“PreSOCfU Carter believes that America is sdidiers and Soviet weapons will eventually be 
'the rightful leader and beneficiary of change, ejected by the Africans themselves 
As Dr. Brzezinski, his security adviser, put it Short-tSrm thinkers worry, with reason, 
in an interview: ‘The role of the United States ab ^ ut me damage that can be done ir. the 
in world affairs should not be that of prr- me ' antime Both know that the long-term policy 
serving the status quo or maintaining the bal- be destroyed by short-term measures In 

ance of power but rather giving change posi- ot ^ er words me question is not just whether to 
tive direction . . . I believe that the historical s ^ nd U p t0 me Russians but how to do so with- 
inevitability of our times is not some Utopian sacrificing the investment in another sort 
revolution but the increasing seIf-assertiveness ^ influence which could be more lasting, 
^ofman on behalf of his own human rights, y The dilemma is genuine and the answers 
b5S5“3 loreign" pcIffyTiT thif belief “re- may not come out right, but at least President 
quires enormous confidence in the basic Carter should be given credit for trying to find 
strengths of the United States - not just mili- policies better and subtler than those of his 
tan- and economic but political and moral. It predecessor. 

means putting as much faith in the strivings of The Times (London) 
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